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because circumstances until that time had encouraged,
for the general good, a close participation of the Church
in the conduct of the affairs of this world. Circum-
stances, perhaps, had changed, but bishops and Jesuits
did not always take account of changes. Hence the
reproaches directed at the latter for establishing "too
strongly their authority through fear of excommunica-
tion and by too great an austerity in their way of life."8
Even the great intendant Talon, for example, did not
mince his words in writing to the Vicar General of
Monseigneur de Laval. "%u are intractable people,"
he said. "It is your wish endlessly to interfere in what
does not concern you. Henceforth limit your activities
to preaching, to exhorting people to well doing, and to
administering the sacraments."9 Which amounted to
saying, "Let the priests remain in their vestries."

Indeed, as Governor Frontenac on one occasion
pointed out to Colbert, the spiritual power could easily
be a "great machine for stirring up everything." Now
the Jesuits whom their enemies accused of pursuing,
not only the conversion of the Indians, but also that
of the beaver, were the masters of the spiritual
authority. From the bishop down to the most humble
of missionaries or priests the regular or secular clergy
acquitted themselves admirably in the care of souls
even if, as sometimes happened, their actions were'
somewhat highhanded in their efforts to safeguard the
public morality. But as the years passed, as the
population increased and commerce developed rapidly,
the enchanting picture of the early days, which his-

8  Letter from Colbert to Talon, 27 March, 1665.

9  Abbe Auguste Gosselin, Vie de Monseigneur de Laval', Vol. II,
p. 183.